LEARNING   TO   READ   AND   WRITE

method is used for the actual reading lesson, then it
should be supplemented at other times during the day
by work of a more natural, more informal character
arising from projects and different kinds of reading
occupations. (To be described later.)

Finally, some teachers will combine the two ideas,
using sentences for the first continuous work, but, at
the same time, giving definite attention to phonics in a
separate word-study lesson.

Our choice of method should really depend upon the
type of child with whom we are dealing. Intelligent
children will learn easily by any method, but as a rule
the sentence method produces the quicker result, since
many of these children will be endowed with good
ability for word discrimination and will make their
own analysis of words with but a few hints from the
teacher.

The really slow children must learn by a direct method,
i.e. by a method which associates names with objects
and pictures; sentences with some activity. For these
children a phonic method is slow and disheartening,
since they not only confuse the letter forms, reading
"d" for "b," and so forth, but are also very poor at
building up words from sounds, which is, of course, the
fundamental principle of the phonic method. The
average group of children will probably learn best by
a method which combines sentence work with definite
attention at some stage to phonic analysis.
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